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TO THE LEADER 


"Tus single program on Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans has eight different parts written into it, but where 
no more are available it may be put on by two persons. 
One will be the Leader and Mts. . The other 
will do all the rest. 

To open the program, the Leader will introduce the 
subject and Mrs. to the group, saying she has 
made a study of Spanish-speaking work in the United 
States. This accounts for her knowledge of the subject. 

Be sure to have copies of Who? (New York, Friend- 
ship Press. 50 cents), Within These Borders by John R. 
Scotford (New York, Friendship Press. Paper $1.25, 
cloth $2.00), and current issues of Forth (monthly, 

15 cents a copy, $1.25 a year) for display. 
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This Good Land 


LEADER 
Our program today is on Spanish-speaking Americans. 
Perhaps some of you are wondering why we should 
study Spanish-speaking Americans. Perhaps you are 
asking something like this: Since the English language 
is used so widely in the United States, should any 
group be singled out for study because some in that 
group use another language? 

This difference in language, however, is a sign or a 
symptom of other differences, and these other differ- 
ences present needs and problems in which these peo- 
ple may need the Church’s help. Today, we are going 
to try to understand some of the problems these people 
face and learn of their needs. 

Now, I would like to ask each one of you to set her 
imagination to work. 

Try to visualize a moderate-sized midwestern town, 
with neat homes set off by well-cared-for lawns. There 
is a thriving business district. Can you see, just beyond 
the outskirts of the town, the acre after acre of tall 
corn growing abundantly; or rows and rows of bright 


green asparagus? To reach your dinner table and mine 
when they are at their best, these crops must be har- 
vested at just the right time. The town we are visual- 
izing does not have an adequate labor supply; when 
the food growers advertised for help, four or five men 
answered, but four or five hundred were needed. Each 
year laborers must be imported. So this town, like 
thousands of others in the United States, draws from 
a group of approximately 2,500,000 people who travel 
from State to State, depending on where there is a 
harvest. They are called migrants. The ones about 
whom we concern ourselves first are Mexicans, or of 
Mexican descent. 


MEXICAN MIGRANT 


I AM Carmencita. My face may seem strange to you, 
because it is so brown. The sun keeps making it 
browner. I can hardly speak or understand your lan- 
guage. I am a migrant. 

We have come to this town to harvest the crop. Per- 
haps there will be work for us all summer. We would 
like to stay in one place because then you don’t use 
money traveling back and forth. 

To get here we rode for two days and one night in 
an open truck from the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. 
Sometimes it rained. The babies cried when the truck 
bounced on rough roads. We know it isn’t good to 
travel with children in such a way, but we have no 
place to leave them. 

We signed up to work here while we were in the 
Rio Grande Valley. That is where we live in the win- 
ter. When the men come to offer us jobs, they often 
promise us nice homes, and easier work. Sometimes it 
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is nicer than other times, but most of the time it’s all 
the same—except that you’re in beans, or tomatoes, 
or cabbages, or beets. 

Most of the time we live in one room. We do not 
like to live that way, but when you earn little more 
than $500 a year, you can do no better. 

Once, my little boy and I were sitting on a bench in 
a small town, waiting for my husband to call for us. 
The boy was hungry so I unwrapped a cold tortilla 
that was filled with frijoles. Two American ladies were 
behind us. One said, “No wonder he looks so pale and 
sickly, look what she’s feeding him.” The other said, 
“Well, my husband says you can’t teach the Mexicans 
anything.” 

Our children very seldom have butter, eggs, milk, or 
meat, and we know they should have them. But we 
don’t have iceboxes, so we can keep only those things 
which don’t spoil easily, like beans and potatoes. 

We always are in search of better things. From year 
to year, we travel in different towns, always with the 
prayer that the broken-down truck or car will last long 
enough to get us and the few things we own to what 
might be the end of our search. But only a few of us 
have been fortunate enough to find a place where 
there is work all year. 

Sometimes my husband and I work side by side in 
the fields. The youngest stay in the shack provided for 
us. The fear that this is the day the children might run 
to the river or wander to the highway is always with us. 

As our fingers pull the vegetables from the black 
earth, or fruit from the trees, I dream about the places 
to which they will be going. Do people think about us, 
when they open a can of beans or bake a cherry pie? 
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Until I become too tired to think beyond the end of 
the row, I dream of other things too. Will our children 
ever be able to go to school steadily? Will my husband 
and I ever be able to speak English well enough to be 
understood by all Americans? Will we ever live in a 
house with a bathroom, a stove, and a refrigerator? 


LEADER 


CARMENCITA has told us something about what it 
means to be a migrant. Her prayer might well be that 
people someday will look beyond the dark skin, the 
strange tongue, to see the human being that is there. 
Now, while you retain the mental image you have of 
that midwestern town, I want you to hear the story of 
what happened to such a town when the community 
decided that it would cease to have a migrant problem 
and that, instead, it would grasp its opportunity. 


TOWNSMAN 
Our town was sick, sick with the disease that comes 
to thousands of other towns which depend upon mi- 
grant labor at harvest time. 

You actually could smell the migrant camp before 
you approached it, for, without adequate toilet facili- 
ties and plentiful water, sanitation and cleanliness 
were virtually impossible. Our attitude toward mi- 
grants could have been summed up in the remark of 
one woman, “Oh those Mexicans! Let’s cross the 
street.” 

One day our community leaders were called to a 
meeting. The person who had assumed chairmanship 
was a representative of the only group in the United 
States who, I’m told, has had more than just casual 
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contact with migrants. She was from the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ. Her job is to help migrants and the com- 
munity work together for the common good of both. 

As the meeting progressed, one fact became in- 
creasingly clear: Our town needed migrants. Without 
them, its economy would be endangered seriously. 

Therefore, because the migrants were giving us so 
much, we decided that we must give them the best we 
had to offer. We would have to go about this in two 
ways. First of all, our people would have to come to 
respect migrants as human beings. Then we would 
have to help the migrants learn the ways of hygiene 
and sanitation, democracy and community living. 

We set up medical clinics and classes, in which the 
women of our town taught better ways of washing 
clothes, preparing food, hygiene, and sanitation. The 
migrants learned quickly. Child care and pre-natal 
care were stressed. Our hospital began to open its 
doors to migrants. The migrant camps took on a real 
respectability as better facilities were installed. 

The more people working with migrants, the more 
people respected them. We didn’t change our ways 
overnight, but one day there was no more segregation 
in the movie theater or in the swimming pool. No one 
can say exactly when it came about. One day, after a 
community meeting, our schools opened their doors to 
migrant children. The whole town is proud of the 
record the children made. 

Representatives of the Division of Home Missions 
worked among the migrants. Have any of you ever 
seen a Harvester? Or you may have seen the picture of 
the one the United Thank Offering purchased. Har- 
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vesters are large station wagons furnished with a fold- 
ing altar, a portable organ, screen and moving-picture 
projector, a record player, first-aid materials, and 
games. Some migrants recognized the staff who came, 
for Harvesters travel from migrant camp to migrant 
camp. Sometimes, when there are no other facilities, 
the staff even sets up schools. 

None of us believe we have done all there is to do, 
but we are determined to keep moving forward. 


LEADER 


MIGRANT laborers are not the only group of Spanish- 
speaking Americans which concern us. There is an- 
other group to which I would like you to turn your 
attention. 

Let us transfer our mental image to the cities. I want 
you to visualize a narrow street flanked with decaying 
brownstone houses. Do you see the small store on the 
left-hand side near the corner? Can you see how piz- 
zeria has been crossed from the window and bodega 
written in bolder, more startling letters beneath? This 
is the way of all cities, a neighborhood passing from 
the hands of one nationality to another. For pizzeria is 
an Italian grocery; bodega means grocery store in 
Spanish. 

Not too far away from this street there is a small 
neighborhood clothing store. The owner has caught 
on fast; there’s a sign in his window that reads Se 
Habla Espanol. And just down the way a little bit 
there is a movie theater, showing nothing but Spanish 
films. This neighborhood is Puerto Rican. Let us walk 
down the street, hear the mellifluous tongue, and listen 
especially to the voice of one woman. 
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PUERTO RICAN 
WERE you ever so cold that you nearly froze your 
hands and feet? I was, in April, the month we arrived 
in New York. 

When we left Puerto Rico, the sun was shining 
brightly. Just the day before, we had gone down to 
the sea for one last swim in the gentle warm water. 
The combination of the cleanness of the sand, the 
warmth of the sun, the blue of the water always had 
been the one bright spot in our life on the island. For, 
try as hard as we could, we could barely eke out a 
living. Our home was miserable, our food poor, our 
children unschooled. There were ten children in my 
family, and I am the only one who went through the 
equivalent of what is your high school. We suffered 
from malnutrition, poverty, and unemployment. Our 
people had tried to help themselves, but there was lit- 
tle we could do with the limited resources of the coun- 
try and the increasing population. The United States 
was a promise of a new and better way of life. So we 
saved our money to come. We came in a plane; ours 
is the first great air migration in history. 

The large room we were able to rent did not seem 
so bad until we realized there was no heat. Our coun- 
try, Puerto Rico, is a warm country. We began to 
grow colder and colder. Finally, one of the boys built 
a small fire in the middle of the floor, in a wastepaper 
basket. We stood around it, careful to watch for escap- 
ing flames but thankful for the warmth it gave our 
hands. 

Perhaps you are wondering how we plan to make 
our living. The women of my country have been 
known for their needlework, and this is one of the 
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skills we have brought with us. Some Americans al- 
ready realize this; now and then you see signs which 
read: Operadoras con experiencia en bluses. Trabajo 
por seccion. Our men work in restaurants, on assem- 
bly work, and in food-processing plants. 

Our wages are far better than they were in Puerto 
Rico, but money does not go far here. We must strug- 
gle, and be careful. Our life isn’t easy, but we never 
expected an easy life. Now, government Officials have 
issued a movie which is being shown in Puerto Rico 
which makes it quite plain, I am told, the difficulty of 
getting desirable employment and the acute evils of 
the housing situation. 

Our chief difficulty comes from not knowing the 
language, not knowing ways. When there is a family 
crisis, or when trouble arises, we can turn only to our 
own people, who know as little as we do. 

Our hope is to find a place for ourselves, to rear 
healthy families, to hold jobs in which we have pride. 
Some people believe we came here to be on relief, but 
statistics will show you this is untrue. 


LEADER 
IT is plain to see that all that the governments, com- 
munities, and secular welfare agencies can do is not 
enough. Opportunity, indeed obligation, still confronts 
the Church to do all it can, through every channel that 
the Church can use, through Christian social relations, 
Christian education, and pastoral care. 

Now, I will call on Mrs. ————, who is going to 
tell us something of the overall picture of Spanish- 
speaking Americans in the United States. 


MRS. 


JouHN Scotford in his book Within These Borders, 
which is a detailed account of Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans and is a book I am sure many of you will wish 
to read, begins by saying that Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans present us with a mass of contradictions. They 
are the oldest settlers of the United States and the 
newest ones. They enter on foot or by plane. Their 
Spanish speech is their one common characteristic, and 
Spanish-speaking Americans is the only term we can 
use to cover the group. 

Spanish-speaking Americans fall into four groups. 
One group is composed chiefly of the descendants of 
the Spanish settlers who came to our vast Southwest 
three centuries ago and conquered it. These people live 
for the most part in New Mexico. They cling to the 
old ways, to the Castilian speech, and have the purest 
and oldest Spanish blood. More than one observer of 
the New Mexican scene has commented on the incon- 
gruity of a settlement, looking remarkably as it must 
have looked hundreds of years ago, with the people 
following the ways of their ancestors, and atomic bomb 
testing grounds in the same State. 

The second group is the Mexican people, essentially 
an Indian people who learned to speak Spanish. Mexi- 
cans who cross the border without the benefit of legal 
process are called wetbacks. Wetbacks are on the low- 
est social and economic scale, for, with the threat of 
deportation hanging over their heads, they take what 
jobs they can get. Some Mexicans, as we have seen, 
have become migrants. Some remain in Texas, work- 
ing on farms. Some travel northward, or westward to 
California. Of course, while there are many Mexicans 
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who are here illegally, there are many in the process of 
obtaining U. S. citizenship, and there are many U. S. 
citizens of Mexican descent. 

The Puerto Ricans are the third group. Let us re- 
member that Puerto Rico is a territory of the United 
States and that Puerto Ricans have been U. S. citizens 
since 1917. Puerto Ricans have the blood of the Span- 
ish, Negro, and Indian. Their migration, some observ- 
ers say, is of a more permanent nature than that of the 
Mexicans, for between Mexico and the United States 
there is the dry Rio Grande river bed, but between 
Puerto Rico and the United States, there is the sea. 
The majority of Puerto Ricans have made their homes 
in the cities, notably New York. 

The fourth group consists of those from other Span- 
ish-speaking countries: Cuba, the Philippines, the 
countries of Central and South America. 

We often will find that in many cases Spanish- 
speaking people have been assimilated harmoniously 
into the community in which they have chosen to set- 
tle. But, in many more cases, they have problems and 
needs which are the concern of the Church. 


LEADER 
THANK you very much Mrs. . I know some of 
our members have questions which they would like to 
ask you. I will call for them now. 


QUESTION 
You have said the problems and needs of many Span- 
ish-speaking Americans are the concern of the Church. 
I have been told that most of them are Roman Cath- 
olics. Is the work of a non-Roman Church fruitful? 
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MRS, ———+—— 
It is definitely true that most Spanish-speaking peoples 
are nominal Roman Catholics. No one could deny, 
however, that in Latin America the Church of Rome 
is not at her best. Vast numbers of people remain be- 
reft of even a casual contact with the Roman Church. 
And many people threw off their allegiance to Rome 
when they threw off their Spanish conquerors. 
Wherever any non-Roman Church has begun work 
there has been a response. Our own Episcopal missions 
in South America and in the Caribbean area are ex- 
amples. It is often said that the Anglican Communion, 
which has the Church’s sacraments plus a tradition of 
balanced discipline and freedom, makes a special ap- 
peal to the unchurched peoples in Latin American 
countries. There is the same appeal and response to 
the non-Roman communions when work among Span- 
ish-speaking peoples in the United States is begun. I 
should mention, however, that the Church of Rome 
is carrying on some excellent work among Spanish- 
speaking Americans in the United States, especially in 
Texas and New York. 


QUESTION 
WILL you tell us something of the work of the Episco- 
pal Church among Spanish-speaking peoples in the 
United States? 


MRS. 

AT least nine dioceses are making a serious effort to 
develop work among Spanish-speaking people. Of the 
nine dioceses, three, Arizona, New Mexico, and Dal- 
las, are aided by National Council appropriations. 
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Three others, Long Island, Los Angeles, and West 
Texas, have received loans or emergency grants. The 
remaining three dioceses are New York, San Joaquin, 
and Western New York. 

In New York and Long Island, the work is chiefly 
among Puerto Ricans who have come to be perma- 
nent settlers. Long Island already has two Spanish- 
speaking congregations, which are located in Brook- 
lyn. 

Two Spanish-speaking missions in Arizona are both 
in Phoenix. In addition to evangelical work, church 
schools, and daily vacation Bible schools, there are 
recreational programs. In the Diocese of New Mexico 
and Southwest Texas, there is St. Anne’s Mission in 
El] Paso. Here, among Mexican agricultural workers, 
is an extensive program that dates back to 1926. A 
growing church school and increases in baptisms and 
confirmations testify to the expanding work. 

The Bishop of Dallas has indicated the size of the 
opportunity in Dallas alone: Fifty thousand Mexicans 
are in greater Dallas, twenty thousand are in Fort 
Worth. A priest from the Mexican Episcopal Church 
has organized a congregation in McKinney, Texas. 

Throughout the past several years, the Diocese of 
West Texas has carried on missionary and social work 
among a large Latin-American population. The Mis- 
sion of the Good Samaritan, San Antonio, was estab- 
lished to care for the Spanish-speaking population. 
While the church building has not yet been erected, 
the Good Samaritan Community House, an integral 
part of this project, is carrying on evangelical, educa- 
tional, and recreational programs among the Mexi- 
cans. 
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In both Los Angeles and San Joaquin, Spanish- 
speaking people have been integrated with established 
congregations. In San Joaquin, however, there is a 
ministry to migrant families centered especially about 
Mendota and Terminous. In Mendota, a resident mis- 
sionary has been appointed, licensed lay readers con- 
duct Sunday services, and a priest regularly celebrates 
Holy Communion. In Terminous, a woman worker is 
responsible for the interracial, international program 
for the children and families of Emmanuel Chapel. 
College students teach regularly throughout the week. 
In addition, there is the work done through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, of which the 
Episcopal Church is a co-operating member. The 
National Council budget includes support for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. The United 
Thank Offering budget contains an item for work 
among migrants. 


QUESTION 
I HAVE been told that the United Thank Offering is 
helping to support a project in Brant, New York. Can 
you tell us anything about this? 


MSO 
YES, the United Thank Offering does help support a 
project of the NCCC in Brant, New York. Here, 
among Puerto Ricans who are employed for a speci- 
fied time, the NCCC has initiated a program through 
which Puerto Ricans return to their own country with 
the knowledge that American church people are con- 
cerned about them while they are temporary residents 
in the United States. 
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A Puerto Rican clergyman is located at the camp. 
Then, there is a program which makes it possible for 
the men to come together in the evenings to learn 
English through the famous Laubach method. Many 
of the workers look upon this newly acquired skill as 
the first step in improving their lot. Many recreational 
opportunities have been made available. 


LEADER 


Are there any further questions? No? Thank you very 
much, Mrs. 

We can see that a notable beginning has been made, 
but that there still remains a challenging opportunity. 

We have arranged for a display of materials dealing 
with Spanish-speaking Americans. There are three 
publications to which I especially want to call your 
attention. One is Forth, which I’m sure many of you 
already know. Those of you who are not acquainted 
with Forth will be interested to learn that it is the only 
feature story magazine concerned with the whole Mis- 
sion of the Church. It is published monthly by the 
National Council and from time to time it carries 
stories of our Church’s work among Spanish-speaking 
Americans. The other two publications are Within 
These Borders by John R. Scotford and Who?, Friend- 
ship Press books published this year. 
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Ler US PRAY 


ALMIGHTY God, who hast given us this good land for 
our heritage; We humbly beseech thee that we may 
always prove ourselves a people mindful of thy favor 
and glad to do thy will. Bless our land with honourable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord, and confusion; from pride and 
arrogancy, and from every evil way. Defend our liber- 
ties, and fashion into one united people the multitudes 
brought hither out of many kindreds and tongues. En- 
due with the spirit of wisdom those to whom in thy 
Name we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and that, 
through obedience to thy law, we may show forth thy 
praise among the nations of the earth. In the time of 
prosperity, fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in the 
day of trouble, suffer not our trust in thee to fail; all 
of which we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Dear Lord, our Father, who hast made of one blood 
all the nations upon the earth and called all mankind 
thy children, bless, we beseech thee, all immigrants 
and exiles, and especially those who have come to this 
land. May their coming be a blessing to the nation and 
to them. Help us to labor together with them in fel- 
lowship to build here a righteous society founded on 
brotherhood and justice. We ask all in the Name of 
him through whom thy kingdom cometh. Amen. 


TE. 083. 5M. So. 
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